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Abstract 

Homeless youth are seldom understood as workers, but documented and undoc- 
umented homeless young people are working continuously in multiple economies 
to meet essential needs. This chapter draws on original ethnographic, participa- 
tory, and mixed methods research conducted in Guatemala, Mexico, western 
Canada, and the United States including the Labor Memoir Project and Youth 
Trek study. The first person perspectives of homeless youth as economic actors 
are at the center, disrupting traditional divisions in the discussion of formal and 
informal sector work. The Labor Continuum offers an economic rubric through 
which a range of income generating practices and types of labor can be evaluated 
side by side. Despite the limitations of certain aspects of child labor laws, 
homeless young people participate in multiple economies, often simultaneously, 
doing volunteer work, transactional labor exchanging for goods and services, 
wage labor primarily in the low paid service sector, piece work, cottage indus- 
tries, and work in the informal sector in criminalized, quasi-legal, and legal forms 
of work. Income generating activities include a wide range of employment: work 
in restaurants and retail; day labor construction; migrant and transnational work 
transporting produce and sewing clothes for garment manufacturers; seasonal 
agricultural work (such as fruit or marijuana picking); busking, selling crafts, 
selling drugs, and reselling merchandise over the internet; domestic and relational 
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labor including working as a caregiver, providing sexual services or companion- 
ship; and housecleaning or janitorial services. This testimony of youth workers 
about a wide variety of jobs offers insight into the challenges homeless young 
people face, allowing for a reevaluation of assumptions regarding levels of 
exploitation in formal and informal sectors and casting light on the economic 
decision making of youth. 
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1 Introduction 


Homeless youth are a highly mobile population — and between dislocation and 
relocation are often in a constant state of movement. In search of needed resources, 
income, and a safe place to settle, many homeless young people are migratory and 
regularly cross county, state, and sometimes national borders. In evaluating the 
economic challenges and activities of youth on their own, it is therefore useful to 
adopt a global approach to understanding the legal and political factors that shape the 
lives and opportunities of homeless youth, as they cross borders and sometimes work 
transnationally. 


1.1 International Debates on the Welfare of Youth Workers 


Among organizations of youth workers, Nongovernmental Organizations (NGOs) 
and scholars who do research with working children worldwide, there have been real 
and meaningful debates addressing the issue of child labor. Virginia Morrow has 
emphasized the importance of youth participation in the formulation of campaigns, 
policies, and laws that affect them as expressed by the enumerated goals in the 
United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child (UNCRC). (Morrow 2010, 
p. 438) 

There is a growing call to move away from a strict abolitionist position in favor of 
an approach that combines decriminalization of youth work (at an earlier, more 
realistic age), increased enforcement of criminal sanctions against abusive 
employers, and making labor protections and benefits accessible to working chil- 
dren. If youth have legal standing, they can seek redress when exposed to dangerous 
and/or illegal labor practices. Youth workers’ organizations are advocating for the 
ability to participate in negotiations to improve terms of work, including safer work 
environments, minimum and maximum numbers of hours on work shifts, and higher 
wages, as they are often not commensurate with those of adult co-workers for similar 
work performed. 

Scholars have documented the effects of creating new prohibitions and restric- 
tions on child labor in the formal sector, by showing the impact that such pressures 
have on the informal sector. For example, in a UNICEF report, Victoria Rialp and Jo 
Boyden addressed the immediate effects of an international boycott on garment 
manufacturers in Bangladesh. When the manufacturers, fearing an import ban in the 
USA, fired their youth workers, youth workers immediately secured employment in 
underground markets to locate needed income. In many of these economies, the 
working conditions were even less visible than in the garment manufacturing 
industry, and many of these jobs posed increased hazards to the youth workers 
(Boyden and Rialp 1996). 

In the USA there are an estimated five million homeless youth (Ringwalt 
et al. 1998), and in San Francisco, which is situated on the West Coast of the country, 
estimates of homeless youth on the streets each night are as high as 5,700 homeless 
young people (TAYSF 2014). The infrastructure of support that exists for homeless 
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youth, both immigrant youth who come mostly from Central America and Mexico as 
well as homeless youth who are U.S. citizens, is completely inadequate, with just 
350 available shelter beds for youth (Knight 2014). 

Although San Francisco is one of the wealthiest cities in the country, it provides 
shelter for only about 6-18% of its homeless youth population (Knight 2014). 
Without adequate formal shelter services, homeless young people must find accom- 
modations in the informal sector, staying in “unofficial places” such as sleeping in 
shop doorways, in park encampments, on the sidewalk, in abandoned buildings 
(squats), or staying with friends, acquaintances, or short- or long-term romantic 
partners. They may also find places to stay through Internet sites like www. 
couchsurf.com. In the absence of an adequate government-provided safety net, 
generating needed resources falls largely to the youth themselves, and the struggle 
to secure income, accommodations, and other resources is a continuous challenge. 
Homeless young people, both citizen and undocumented, are often working side by 
side in many of the same economies attempting to meet their essential needs. 

This chapter addresses the work lives of homeless youth drawing upon research 
carried out over two decades with between 700 and 750 homeless and formerly 
homeless youth, primarily from the USA, Mexico, and Central America. The 
youngest was aged 12 and the oldest was 22, but the majority of youth were between 
the ages of 16 and 19. 


2 Collaborating with Homeless Youth to Document Their 
Lives, Employment, and Income Generating Activities 


The chapter relies on foundational ethnographic research and participant observation 
carried out as street-based research and in a San Francisco drop-in center for 
homeless youth. As part of the research in the drop-in center, a material culture 
study was conducted in which the social service agency running the drop-in center 
shared many objects that had been abandoned and left behind by youth who had 
traveled through the drop-in center. 

Several participatory research projects also inform this chapter in which currently 
and recently homeless youth were research collaborators. The first was a juried 
museum exhibition, “Refuse and Refuge: Youth at the Edge of Consumer Society,” 
hosted by the Cesar Chavez Gallery at San Francisco State University and supported 
by a grant from the San Francisco Bay Area Homelessness Project. As part of this 
exhibition, lengthy videotaped oral histories were conducted with several young 
people including a young person who migrated from Highland Guatemala to Mexico 
to California. This videotaped oral history constituted about 12 hours of footage, 
recorded during five separate sessions over the period of a year. A portion of this oral 
history is included in this chapter. The Labor Memoir Project was a year-long 
weekly writing workshop in which homeless and formerly homeless youth wrote 
about their jobs and other income generating activities. The Labor Memoir Project 
was supported in part by a grant from the San Francisco Arts Commission and was 
carried out in conjunction with the New School for Social Research in New York 
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City. The symbolic map shown in this chapter and many of the resource and income 
generating activities included on the chart of homeless youth’s economic activities 
are derived from writings and drawings produced during The Labor Memoir Project. 
One of the most significant sources of data presented in this chapter was drawn from 
the Youth Trek study, an NIH-funded longitudinal study launched in 2011 at the 
University of California, San Francisco, which extended through 2016. In the Youth 
Trek study, the researcher kept in touch and conducted interviews with participants 
through the use of mobile phones for up to 2 years, assisting young people in 
documenting their lives through “travelogueing,” a combination of making maps, 
doing interviews, taking documentary photographs, recording geo-narratives, and 
creating photo essays. Youth Trek participants also responded to quarterly online 
surveys and weekly questionnaires. For a more elaborated description of the 
methods and findings of the Youth Trek study please see two additional chapters 
in Volumes 4 and 12 of Geographies of Children and Young People (Blondell 201 6a; 
Blondell et al. 2016). 


3 The Labor Continuum: Homeless Youth Working in a Wide 
Range of Economies 


Homeless young people generate needed income and resources by participating in 
multiple economies. Historian David Eltis has explained that in evaluating different 
labor contexts it may be useful to address different aspects of freedom and coercion. 


Mainstream Western culture has viewed slave labour on the one hand and free or wage 
labour on the other as polar opposites since at least the eighteenth century, from the time that 
abolitionism became a major political force. If the legal distinction between slave and 
non-slave status has usually been clear, differences in the day-to-day experiences of workers 
under different labour regimes are often less obvious... .It is more useful to regard slave and 
non-slave labour as part of a continuum than as polar opposites. ... (Eltis 1993, 
pp. 207-208) 


Thus, Eltis offers a lens for evaluating labor conditions on a continuum, which is 
quite useful for analyzing the work lives of homeless youth who find employment in 
a range of economic activities and participate in multiple economies. 


4 Understanding Homeless Youth as Part of the Labor Force 


The insights that homeless youth have in traveling are informed by their labor 
experiences. In 2011, a homeless young traveler described her experience visiting 
an amusement park in the US state of Wisconsin. After befriending a number of the 
international employees at the amusement park, she discovered that they had been 
provided with substandard housing. She was shocked to learn how little they were 
being paid and informed them that they were receiving far less than the legal 
minimum wage. She described what she saw at this Midwestern amusement park 
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as a “kind of modern slavery,” a set of labor practices that were later critically 
depicted in the press (Luhn 2010). As a homeless traveler, she finds common cause 
with those who are displaced and have been economically marginalized and is able 
to identify exploitation when she encounters it. More privileged young people might 
not see or respond to such labor conditions. 

In other situations, a homeless young person, because of circumstances, might 
feel less able to band together with other youth to confront exploitive employers. In 
one Southern US city, a young homeless woman was cleaning the home of her 
employer, the owner of an antique store, for needed income. The store owner had 
also recommended her for housecleaning to several of his wealthy friends and clients 
from the antique store, and she reported that these were “good-paying jobs.” After 
she finished cleaning his house one day, he sexually harassed her. She explained that 
when she refused him, she was fired not only from her job at his antique store but she 
also lost all of the housecleaning jobs, as the homeowners had been informed that 
“she was not to be trusted.” She later learned from other young women she knew that 
they had also been sexually harassed by this employer. She reported that none of 
these young women workers believed that there was anything that they could do to 
confront or get redress for this on the job sexual harassment because of his wealth 
and influence in the community. For a more elaborated discussion of the first person 
perspective and photographic work of a traveling homeless young woman, please 
see “> Trekking, Navigating, and Travelogueing in the Youth Trek Project: The 
Documentary Photography and Photo Essays of a Young Research Collaborator 
Traveling in the United States” in Volume 4 of this series (Blondell 2016a). 


5 “No Getting Ready for Work in the Drop-in Center”: 
Recollections from Participant Observation in a Drop-In 
Center 


“No getting ready for work in the drop-in center” was a common refrain in the San 
Francisco drop-in center as counselors attempted to stop homeless young people 
from getting dressed up to do sex work. The idea behind the rule “No getting ready 
for work in the drop in-center” was that the center was to be an avenue away from the 
streets, not a resource to help young people make a living on the streets, even though 
the social service agency published in its annual report the figure that 68% of client 
youth were involved in prostitution. Agency staff efforts to stop young people from 
doing a host of jobs were futile. At the time, there were fewer than 100 shelter beds 
for between 1,700 and 5,000 youth on the streets, so young people had to rely on 
informal mechanisms of different kinds to meet most of their basic essential needs. It 
was common for a young person to “turn a few tricks” — enough to rent a room in a 
rundown single resident occupancy hotel and then share that room with their friends. 
Not all homeless young people do sex work, just like not all homeless young people 
panhandle, but both ways of generating income are discussed as work by the young 
people themselves. Marjorie Robertson’s early study of homeless youth in Holly- 
wood found that many of the young people who did sex work also held other kinds 
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of jobs, often reporting more income than other homeless young people in the study 
(Robertson 1989). A subsequent study of homeless youth in Los Angeles, California 
found that the majority of young people who did sex work for money tended to 
receive assistance only until they were making enough money to provide for 
themselves (De Rosa et al. 1999). 

What was clear from the ethnographic research is that homeless young people 
were working all of the time in one income generating activity or another (Donovan 
2002). Understandably, social service agencies and other homeless youth advocates 
often downplay work in informal and illegal economies because they are eager to 
distance the young people from the stigma that often attaches to these types of work. 
They do not want to risk the chance that the reader, and possible donor to the 
organization, will stereotype the young person, be prejudiced against them as a 
group, and lose concern about their homelessness. As a result, little of the literature 
that does focus on the economic life of youth addresses the range of jobs and income 
generating activities in which they engage. 

Inspired by David Eltis’ concept of a labor continuum, the chart below includes some 
different categories, characterizing different kinds of work. Not all categories of work 
are included, and not all jobs fit in a single category. When there was a choice about 
where to place a particular job, it was put in the category that most closely matched the 
way the young person characterized the income or resource generating activity. 

Figure 1, entitled The Labor Continuum, is not an exhaustive chart but includes a 
sample of jobs, resource and income generating activities that homeless young 
people, primarily between the ages of 16 and 21, have described during several of 
the author’s studies. The information was drawn from three sources: the writings of 
homeless youth during the Labor Memoir Project; field work in a drop-in center for 
homeless youth; and the Youth Trek study. The Youth Trek study combined in 
person oral history, questionnaires, telephone interviews, mapping workshops 
focused on employment and income generating activities, with “travelogueing,” 
which included mapping travel routes, documentary photography, and the writing 
of geo-narratives and photo essays. 

Jobs, resource generating activities, and other income generating activities often 
fit in several different categories on the Labor Continuum Chart. For example, a 
caregiver/carer might be working “‘on the books’/officially for an agency, and this 
would put the job under the heading of formal wage labor. If the caregiver were 
working as an independent contractor, this would put the work under worker-owned 
business/cottage industry. The caregiver may be working in exchange for room and 
board, which would characterize the work as exchange/transactional labor. The 
caregiver might be paid wages in cash “under the table’’/off the record, and in that 
sense be doing a legal type of work, caregiving, in an informal context, so it would 
be listed under informal labor (legal). The same individual might have several 
caregiving jobs, each compensated, and therefore categorized, in a different way. 
For a more extensive discussion of some of the coercive elements that often obtain in 
caregiving work, please see chapter in this volume “» Undocumented and 
Documented Homeless Youth in the US Labor Force: Economically Useful and 
Politically Disenfranchised” (Blondell 2016b). 
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Labor Continuum 


Coerced Unpaid Labor Exchange Informal Work) Informal Work Cottage Wage Labor _ Salaried 
Labor & Volunteer Economy / For Monetary | For Monetary Industry / Formal Work or 
Work Transactional | Compensation: | Compensation: |Worker-Owned Contract 


Illegal work off) Legal work off Business Work 
the books the books Informal or P/T or 
Formal F 


Sexual services |Participating in |Receiving part |Seasonal Seasonal Reselling free Putting Working ina 
provided by a |research ofa harvest in jagricultural work Jagricultural work |goods for cash or|together gift | factory sewing 
drug addicted |without pay exchange for trimming picking apples in |pawning found baskets fora | clothes 
person in labor marijuana ina Washington state Jitems (vending | bath products 
exchange for state where it is without a company 
drugs illegal license) 
Reading tarot |Assisting an Panhandling / Panhandling / Purchasing Participating in | Working in an 
cards for auto mechanic in]Spanging where |Spanging where }|goods online & |clinical trials / | antique store 
someone exchange for it is criminalized |it is legal reselling them at {medical 
sleeping in one a profit through |research 
of the cars eBay 
Fixing up a Fixing a car Flying a sign in a |Flying a sign in a {Making and Paid for Working as a 
squat or broken down on }location where it |location where it |selling jewelry, |completion of |prep cook ina 
collective the road in is criminalized is legal crafts, or artwork research restaurant 
living space exchange for a activities 
ride 
Helping to Designing and | Selling sexual Working ona Busking (playing |Selling blood | Working in a 
organize a giving someone |services for cash {construction site, |music for plasma shoe store 
memorial a customized (in a state long term monetary 
tattoo for besides Nevada) contributions) 
resources 
Writing fora |Caregiving for Selling drugs Day Labor or selling food Paid for Working in the 
literary children or short term stamps for cash _|participating in | photography 
magazine like |disabled, sick, construction focus groups or]dept. at a 
Roaddawgz or |or elderly people work (painting, other market —|community 
a zine in in exchange for landscaping, research college as a 
memory ofa —_|room and/or tiling, hauling, work study 
deceased friend |board masonry, etc.) student 
Helping to flyer}Participating in |Being a lookout, [Caregiving for | Collecting Paid for testing | Working in a 
for an Occupy |Research in runner, or a children or recyclables and |video games or |coffee shop as a 
Movement exchange fora |connector in drug]disabled, sick, or |redeeming for other consumer | barrista 
protest against |smartphone &  |sales elderly people money products 
police brutality |service 
Making tiles —|Giving Gambling Assisting a Tutoring/giving Canvassing 
for a public art |(romantic) trucker moving |music lessons (going door to 
project inthe |companionship produce from door educating 
subway, to someone who Guatemala to & promoting) for 
sponsored by a |provides a place Mexico; selling environmental & 
social service to stay produce ina social justice 
agency store in Mexico organizations 
Making a Cleaning houses | Shoplifting Flyering for Putting on a Working at an 
mural for a place to raves and other {magic show or ice cream shop 
stay parties and card tricks 
festivals 
Participating in Selling stolen Cleaning houses |Loaning money Paid for 
an alternative / | goods (under the table) |for profit attending a 
bartering training program 
economy 
Cleaning mini- Working in a 
buses drug store 
Doing Odd Jobs Working in a 
bakery 
Gas-jugging 
Delivering goods 


Fig. 1 The Labor Continuum (© 2016 Amy Donovan Blondell. Rights reserved by the author) 
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In one case, an 18-year-old homeless woman reported that she was investigating 
the possibility of receiving payment as an official caregiver for her romantic partner 
who was HIV positive, with whom she lived. This young woman’s labor might best 
be characterized as transactional labor in that she gave caregiving services and 
received room and board, an exchange of services for needed resources. However, 
if she were paid formally as a caregiver, the job would be recategorized into formal 
wage labor and possibly as transactional labor as well. Some might also place this 
job in the coerced labor category, in the sense that she stood to lose her housing and 
might once again become homeless, should the caregiving and/or romantic relation- 
ship go awry. Still others might categorize this caregiving work as volunteer work, in 
the sense that she may have chosen to do this work regardless of whether she was 
deriving any benefit from the workplace/domestic context. There are those that 
would argue that a person living with extreme material stresses, such as homeless- 
ness, cannot be sufficiently free of duress to choose to do something for another 
person in a purely voluntary way, when that individual stands to gain something 
needed from the context. The question of homeless youth voluntarism, agency, and 
the extent to which constraints weigh upon that agency and decision-making capac- 
ity will continue to be a matter for debate, a debate that changes shape when 
homeless young people are included in the conversation. 

The labor continuum is an analytical tool helpful in evaluating economic 
exchanges in which compensation is conferred for effort given, with recognition 
that in different employment contexts there may be various elements of freedom and 
coercion. While the labor continuum can be used to simultaneously evaluate differ- 
ent categories and aspects of work, it is important to recognize that these categories 
may be overlapping. Furthermore, working conditions may be influenced by the 
worker’s status or other factors including: physical ability, mental health, age, 
gender, possession or not of a work permit, language facility, education, possession 
of independent resources, and marketable skills including technological and infor- 
mation gathering skills. 


6 Comparative Law: Different Approaches to Law 
Enforcement 


Laws and law enforcement practices can further criminalize youth who are doing sex 
work, keeping them on carceral routes between juvenile hall and the streets rather 
than connecting them with services. An example of an alternative legal approach is 
offered by The Home Affairs Office in the United Kingdom (UK) that resolved that 
youth should no longer be charged with juvenile prostitution, and arrested as 
criminals, but rather would be treated as “victims.” According to the new protocol 
outlined by this law, police were no longer to arrest sex working youth but were 
instructed to bring them to social service agencies where they could obtain different 
forms of assistance (Hansard 1998). Although the term “victim” may be problematic 
to some, this change in law and the law enforcement practices of police effectively 
decreases the criminalization of youth (Donovan 2002). 
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In the USA, unlike the UK, young people are charged with juvenile prostitution, 
and, although authorities at Juvenile Hall may not always comply, they are supposed 
to take fingerprints, creating a criminal record for the youth. 

In San Francisco, the former County Supervisor and District Attorney, Terence 
Hallinan convened the San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution. As part of this task 
force many people, including young people, were able to offer testimony. The Task 
Force then offered recommendations based on their data collection. The findings of 
this Task Force were published in the Hastings Women’s Law Review Report, 
written by Carol Leigh (Harlot and Leigh 2004; Leigh 1996, 1999). 

One of the young people who testified before the Task Force was the late Nellie 
Velasco. Below is a portion of Ms. Velasco’s testimony. She not only addresses the 
limited legal work options available to youth living on their own, but she also 
addresses the mistreatment that sex working youth sometimes encounter when 
they attempt to seek medical treatment. She explains that when she is open about 
her work, she sometimes receives criticism and condemnation. When her male 
friends are not open with clinicians about their same-gender sex activities with 
male clients, perhaps because of a concern about being judged, they receive inade- 
quate healthcare services. With incomplete information, clinicians are unable to 
accurately assess a patient’s risks in providing prevention, testing, and care. For a 
discussion of the health problems and healthcare challenges of homeless youth and 
facilitators to improved healthcare, please see chapter in Volume 12 of “> Geogra- 
phies of Children and Young People” (Blondell et al. 2016). 


The San Francisco Task Force on Prostitution 


Sex Workers’ Issues Testimony Meeting-Nellie Velasco 


I am 18 years old, and I’m an outreach worker and peer educator at Street Survival 
Project... I thought that being in San Francisco, I would be able to come out about liking 
girls, but that wasn’t the case... 

There was very much limitation, aside from all the other stigmatism, there is also being 
under age, not being able to get a job because you have to have your parent’s signature on the 
permit saying you are in school and living with your folks, and I didn’t have that. 

I couldn’t get a job, and I couldn’t get a place. I was just stuck. And that’s how it is right 
now for a lot of youth that are on their own .. . having the choice is a lot harder if you legally 
can’t get a job without having your family involved in it. So I was living on the streets in the 
Haight [Haight Ashbury District], and getting propositioned when I decided to do it because 
I didn’t feel like there was any other choice at that time. 

I didn’t mind that much. It was kind of like the guys at school and everything, so it wasn’t 
that big of a deal.... I was just living on the sidewalk, and once in a while I would meet 
somebody, but for the most part I was on my own as a kid. 

When I would go to these [clinic] appointments for check ups, ... I would get yelled at 
for what I was doing more so than an adult. It’s like along with all these other things that are 
supposed to be morally wrong, being a youth and even having sex at all, is such a taboo. . .. 

A lot of the things that bothered me when I started meeting people was that there was a lot 
of guys who didn’t consider themselves to be bisexual or gay or questioning, but they were, 
once in a while when they needed money, doing survival sex. And they wouldn’t go to a 
clinic and say, “yeah, I’m having sex with guys too.” They would say, “No, I’m straight.” So 
most of the time the doctors wouldn’t educate them on how STDs and HIV takes place with a 
man and a man because they didn’t say they were having sex with men.... 
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Ms. Velasco also described the often misguided approach that some social service 
agencies take in prioritizing family reunification, when this may not be a viable 
alternative. 


It feels like a lot of the youth programs out there send you back to your mom and dad. They 
seem to presume that it’s better with your family than it is out in the streets, and a lot of times 
it’s not better. A lot of times it’s worse what’s going on in your family, than it is no matter 
what you’re doing... . 


After meeting for three years and hearing testimony from a diverse group of 
community members, including current and former sex workers, the San Francisco 
Task Force on Prostitution recommended that the city take certain actions, several of 
which related directly to evaluating some of the laws and policies that shape and 
inform youth labor options and safety, and among them were the following: 


* Provision of services, not detention, should be the first priority for youth. 

* Establish a mandate to preserve and expand youth employment. Young people need to be 
paid a living wage... and have opportunities to develop job skills beyond the service 
economy. Equal opportunity programs should also include youth. 

« Ensure that services available for adults are also available for youth... These should 
include housing, health care including prenatal care and abortions, rape and abuse counsel- 
ing, drug treatment and detox programs, methadone programs, needle exchange, and self- 
defense training. Accessibility of services should not be dependent on parental consent. 

* Increase funding for peer-run support groups for youth in the sex industry, including 
transitional services and programs to provide alternatives. 

* The San Francisco Youth Commission [which is in the San Francisco City Hall and 
advises the Board of Supervisors/City Council (San Francisco Youth Commission 2016)] 
should investigate the efficacy of child labor laws, age of consent laws, and emancipa- 
tion. Youth with experience in sex work should be included in the commission. City 
departments need to be responsive to the recommendations of this board (Leigh 1999). 


7 The Production of Homeless Youth as Displaced Subjects 
and Flexible, Migrating Workers 


There is a shortage of shelter beds in the US cities where homeless youth migrate, and 
many shelters operate at capacity. Nevertheless, in some locations the shelters are not 
full, and in these locations only a minority of homeless youth are willing to access the 
shelter system. In part, this is because youth do not have the right to consent indepen- 
dently to shelter services, a minor right that varies from state to state. These laws dictate 
that parents or guardians, or caseworkers from Child Protective Services, must be 
contacted after a certain period of time has passed since the young person arrived 
seeking shelter. This notification time period varies dramatically from location to 
location, from a matter of hours to a full month. In addition, shelters in some states 
require notification in order to offer shelter to a young person in need, while others 
require both notification and the consent from parents/guardians/caseworkers to house 
that youth. Even when state law allows for minors to consent to shelter on their own for 
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an extended period, the policies of individual shelters may severely limit the exercise of 
this state-given right. Consequently, when the number of days that a minor can consent 
independently to shelter services runs out, parents and guardians must be contacted, and 
rather than risk detection of their whereabouts, young people often move on from the 
shelter without backup accommodations in place. In this way, state laws and agency 
policies can be instrumental in a kind of eviction or expulsion of homeless youth, 
contributing to their constant state of movement and displacement (Donovan and 
Scandlyn 2008; Donovan 2002). 

Minors (under the age of 18) are limited in the number of hours they can work, 
legally (State of California 2013). Therefore, if a young person living on her or his 
own needs to work more hours, or wants to work but does not want to have her or his 
identity detected, then s/he has to secure false identity papers to use in formal sector 
jobs or obtain needed resources and money by “working off the books,” through 
income generating activities outside of the formal economy. The only legal way that 
a minor can legally work full time is for that minor to achieve “emancipated” status 
through the courts. This judicial process for achieving status as a legal adult, 
“emancipation,” is not widely known to homeless youth. It is also a difficult status 
to achieve given court requirements, among them that the young person, with the 
support of an attorney, must be able to demonstrate that s/he is economically self- 
supporting through legal means. Even for the few young people who could meet this 
requirement of emancipation, few homeless youth who have been living on their 
own are willing to go before a court voluntarily (Miller et al. 1980). 

Describing the lives of runaways who are US citizens, Homelessness scholar 
Dorothy Miller explained that runaway youth are living largely as “fugitives,” quasi- 
criminalized as status offenders, “illegal aliens in their own land” (Miller et al. 1980). 
When young people have run away from their original households, or from Child 
Protective Services (from group homes, institutional facilities, or foster placements), 
they are often unwilling to use their legal names. These young people do not therefore 
work in the formal economy, unless they are able to secure false papers. Even if they 
are willing to risk using their legal names, state laws limit the number of hours they can 
work based upon their age (State of California 2013). Therefore, even youth who risk 
using their legal names and work limited hours in the formal economy must also work 
in the informal economy to secure sufficient income and resources. Consequently, 
both homeless youth who are US citizens, living and working “under the radar” and 
youth without work permits, and who have migrated from Mexico or Central America 
are often working “off the books” and side by side in informal economies. 

While day labor offers work on a daily and sometimes weekly basis, highly 
mobile homeless youth also seek out other forms of work that are also considered 
seasonal or temporary. In the classic 1930s text by hobo and sociologist Nels 
Andersen, entitled The Hobo, Andersen writes in response to the age old distinction 
that the tramp moves but does not work, the hobo moves and works, and the bum 
neither moves nor works (Andersen 1923). While there is debate over the word’s 
origins, the word hobo is often thought to have been a reference to a homeless man. 
Many mobile homeless young people do not refer to themselves as homeless; 
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although they may address their homelessness in conversation, they tend to refer to 
themselves as travelers or hobo kids. 


8 The “Trimmigrants”: Homeless Youth, Seasonal 
Agricultural Work, and the Informal Cannabis Economy 


Income generating activities often fall into more than one category of work, and 
many factors influence the character of the work, including state and federal laws, 
working conditions, and the status of the individual worker. It is not uncommon for 
undocumented homeless young people from Central America and Mexico to be 
traveling side by side on freight trains with American homeless and runaway youth 
headed for Washington State to participate in seasonal agricultural work, including 
picking apples during the harvest season. 

Those traveling to Northern California to work for marijuana growers as trimmers 
are sometimes referred to by local residents as “trimmigrants.” In the state of 
California, the employer might be a legal grower, who provides marijuana for a 
licensed medical dispensary or cannabis club, or has a legal number of plants for 
medicinal use. For a more detailed discussion of the Cannabis industry, please see 
chapter in this volume entitled “> Undocumented and Documented Homeless Youth 
in the US Labor Force: Economically Useful and Politically Disenfranchised” 
(Blondell 2016). 

The employer may be an illegal grower or a group of growers who band together 
to creatively navigate the legal limitations on individual growers, and in that sense 
may be growing in a quasi-legal way, conforming to some if not all of the laws. 
During one of the two to three harvest seasons per year, a trimmer may work for 
different kinds of growers. Typically, growers provide trimmers with bed and board 
and pay approximately twenty-five dollars per hour in cash. Skilled trimmers can 
negotiate a higher rate. 

As a bonus, which might be considered part of their earnings, the trimmer is often 
given a portion of the crop. Doing work in exchange for material goods or services is 
referred to as transactional labor, being paid “in kind.” Receiving a portion of the 
crop as part of payment for work gives the trimmer the option of pursuing another 
kind of work, selling the marijuana. 

During harvest time, marijuana growing areas in Northern California are 
flooded with homeless traveling young people, hobo youth who are moving 
and working. For nomadic homeless youth, this form of payment may create 
new opportunities for income generation, but being paid in marijuana also can 
present greater risks than for trimmers who have a permanent residence. Since 
homeless young people do not have a home where it is easy for them to store this 
part of their earnings, they are more likely to carry the marijuana on their 
persons, making them more vulnerable to receiving drug possession charges if 
stopped by authorities (Blondell 2015). As homeless young people often travel 
from state to state, they may travel through states with much stricter enforcement 
against the possession of marijuana, increasing the risk of incarceration. In the 
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recent November 2016 election, voters in California, Nevada, Massachusetts, and 
Maine legalized marijuana for recreational use (The NewYork Times, 2016), 
joining Oregon, Colorado, Alaska, and Washington states. Another 19 states 
and the District of Columbia have legalized marijuana for medicinal use 
(Governing, 2016), which means that nearly 60% of the US has some form of 
legal cannabis industry (Berliner, 2016). This legalization marks a shift in the 
cannabis economy from an informal to a formal economy in these locations. The 
current legal market for marijuana is estimated at about $7 billion, compared with 
the “overall $50 billion U.S. market, most of which remains illegal” (Berliner, 
2016). It is not clear how this legalization will affect wage rates and working 
opportunities for youth who often feel they must work “off the books”. 


9 Migratory Populations and Informal Economies 


The homeless young people who participated in the Youth Trek Project joined the 
study in Northern California and traveled from the West/Pacific Coast eastward. As 
shown in the map, see Fig. 2, the dots represent groups of GPS coordinates that the 
original four youth participants transmitted to the research team using their mobile 
phones between the months of June and August, 2011. The dots were aggregated to 
create geo-tracks of each travel route from June through August 2011. Although the 
Youth Trek Study was a study with a small number of participants, the map indicates 
the extent and rapidity with which homeless youth often travel, especially consid- 
ering that they are doing so with few financial resources, relying largely on freight 
train hopping, hitchhiking, and walking for transportation. 

The colored lines show the exact recorded GPS coordinates of each of the four 
original Youth Trek Participants. White dotted lines indicate missing geographical 
data. Where interview data was available to explain the method of transportation — 
by train or by car — the dotted lines were matched with either the train tracks or roads. 
Absent this data, a straight line was drawn to connect GPS data points. 

The larger, low opacity circles represent the first GPS coordinate recorded for 
each day for which there was GPS data. When the color on the dots is more 
concentrated, it shows that the participant remained in that location for multiple 
days. These more concentrated dots tend to be in urban areas, and the less concen- 
trated dots seem to be in more rural areas, along an extended travel route. Absence of 
GPS data was also influenced (as in the state of Montana) by the reliability of cell 
phone service in rural areas. 

The distance between the large circles indicates rate of travel. For example, while 
the participant with Green tracks is moving rapidly across the country, the participant 
with Blue tracks is traveling at a far slower pace. The direction of the geo-tracks can 
be explained as follows: the Purple tracks went up and down the state of California 
as far north as Washington State in the Northwest, and then East to Montana. During 
this 3-month period, the Blue tracks went from Northern California to Oregon and 
Washington State and then headed toward the Midwest. The Green tracks extend 
from the West/Pacific Coast across the country to the East/Atlantic Coast, as far as 
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Fig. 2. Youth Trek transcontinental travel routes for June through August 2011 (© 2016 Amy 
Donovan Blondell. Rights reserved by the author). The geo-tracks (generated using Instamapper© 
software) that are pictured on this map were assembled from GPS coordinates transmitted by Youth 
Trek participants using their mobile phones. This map was developed, utilizing QGIS© software, 
by designer, Colleen McGinnis, with foundational work completed by geographic consultant Daniel 
Swick. It shows an overview of the migration trajectories of the four original Youth Trek 
participants. 


Massachusetts and New York. Like the Green tracks, the Red tracks begin in 
Northern California, extended to Southern California, then turned back up North 
through California, Oregon, and Washington, back down to Northern California and 
then east across the country to arrive in the state of Georgia, which is in the 
southeastern region of the USA. The longest tracks represent over 3,500 miles/ 
5,600 Kilometers of travel during the three month period. 

Along these travel routes, young people described a number of ways that they 
made money. These methods included, gas-jugging (asking for a fill up of a five 
gallon gas jug at a gas station along the route), busking (playing music for money) in 
San Francisco, panhandling (asking for money), bartering in Mendocino County in 
Northern California, trimming marijuana plants in Northern California, picking 
apples in Washington State, cleaning houses in the southeast region, working in an 
antique store, washing dishes in a restaurant, and playing an extra in a movie in 
New York City. Other jobs that were referenced at different times included: 
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participating in market research and medical studies, selling plasma, selling goods 
received for free on Craigslist electronic bulletin board, buying and selling items on 
eBay internet market for a profit, selling found objects, sewing clothes in a factory, 
selling drugs or sexual services, making coffee drinks in a café, working in retail 
venues, and doing day labor construction work. For a more elaborated discussion of 
day labor please see chapter “> Undocumented and Documented Homeless Youth in 
the US Labor Force: Economically Useful and Politically Disenfranchised” by 
Blondell in this volume. 

One type of work not represented on this chart is a resource generating activity 
from which many homeless young people derive nourishment. “Dumpster diving” 
involves opening dumpsters large refuse bins that are often behind restaurants and 
grocery stores, in order to find discarded food, including food past the sell by date or 
too close to the expiration date for sale. Dumpster diving is not represented on the 
homeless youth labor continuum chart, because, as a type of foraging, there is no 
express transaction. Another way that some homeless young people get food is by 
sitting down at benches or tables where food has been left behind by shoppers in the 
open eating areas of shopping malls, often called “picnic courts” or “food courts.” 
Eating discarded or left behind food is often treated as an offense and is met with 
physically abusive treatment by the private security guards who are employed by 
malls. 

Hitchhiking also might be understood as a form of work, as it involves making 
the effort to reach out to the general public. However, unlike gas-jugging, flying a 
sign, panhandling, and spanging (asking for spare change), homeless youth do not 
refer to hitchhiking as work. Susana Narotzky has discussed informal modes of 
generating needed income or resources under the rubric of what she terms “provi- 
sioning.” She explains that provisioning happens in a wide variety of ways beyond 
accessing the commercial market and underscores that different groups of people are 
better positioned to access different provisioning pathways, whether through social 
networks, governmental agencies, nonprofit organizations or nongovernmental orga- 
nizations, or through informal mechanisms like “foraging” (Narotzky 2005). For a 
more elaborated discussion of “provisioning pathways” please see chapter “> Undoc- 
umented and Documented Homeless Youth in the US Labor Force: Economically 
Useful and Politically Disenfranchised” Blondell, this volume. 


10 The Labor Memoir Project: Homeless Youth Describing 
and Illustrating Their Work Experiences 


The Labor Memoir Project was a participatory research study in which homeless and 
formerly homeless youth met weekly for a year to write about their work experiences 
in multiple economies. As part of this workshop, the young people sometimes drew 
symbolic maps, one of which is discussed here. The young man who created the 
symbolic map, see Fig. 3, had recently turned 18. 

As a young man, who had moved many times, the young artist drew his own body 
in the shape of the state of California pictured along the Pacific Coast. The body was 
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Fig. 3 The state of embodied geography, California as an experiential terrain (© 2016 Amy 
Donovan Blondell. Rights reserved by the author) 


complete with a broken heart, showing many beautiful environmental elements of 
sun and sea. Scattered throughout the body were clusters of houses showing a 
number of places he had lived. He drew a small monster-like figure in the bottom 
right corner, which he explained was “Mr. Ugly,” who he said traveled with him 
always (Donovan 2002). 

In his labor memoirs, this young man wrote about working in a shoe store while 
he was homeless. He explained that he slept in the doorway so that he would be there 
in the morning when the store opened and not be late for work. When he reached the 
age of 18, as a US citizen, he was not limited in the number of hours he was able to 
work and was able to secure one of the few studio apartments available in a semi- 
subsidized apartment complex managed by a local social service agency. He later 
found a job, once again working in a retail chain store that catered to youth and 
young adults. In one of the writing sessions during the Labor Memoir Project, he 
wrote about how insulting it was for his co-workers and him to have their bags 
checked for stolen merchandise at the end of their work shifts. After writing about 
this indignity, he later reported that he organized with other workers to contest this 
practice. After the year-long Labor Memoir Project writing workshop officially 
ended, as a group convened by the Principal Investigator, this young man led the 
group of young writers, holding weekly writing workshops on their own for an 
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additional six months. In this way, homeless and formerly homeless youth continued 
to write, read aloud, and make sense of their labor memoirs in the context of a 
supportive group of peers. 


11 A Tale of Two Youth: From Highland Guatemala and Los 
Angeles to San Francisco 


The remainder of this chapter focuses primarily on the lives and labor trajectories of 
two homeless youth, an unaccompanied minor who migrated from Guatemala to 
Mexico to the USA (San Francisco, California) and a Jewish youth, a US citizen, 
who ran away from the Southern California city of Los Angeles to the Northern 
California city of San Francisco. Although the backgrounds of these two youth differ 
dramatically, there are critical points of convergence in both the emotional and work 
lives of the young men. 

Although their names are pseudonyms, Vicente Perez and Daniel Dreyfus were 
real young people who went to a San Francisco drop-in center for homeless youth in 
the early 1990s. Ostensibly the two had little in common, save being handsome, well 
put together young men of about 17 years. Vicente was from Quetzaltenango, an area 
of upheaval in Highland Guatemala, and Daniel was from Van Nuys, a working to 
middle class area of Los Angeles, where the last auto assembly plant in Southern 
California was closed in 1992. Whether the young men ever met or knew one 
another is not clear, but at roughly the same time they were both seeking services 
in the same drop-in center, where food was always available, and there was a lounge 
area, television, computers, and a pool table. There was also a walk-in clinic 
managed by the San Francisco Department of Public Health next door and an 
adjacent counseling center for those who wanted counseling. 

In this drop-in center, a year of participant observation and an extensive material 
culture study were conducted, and interviews were carried out informally with youth 
and formally with counselors, street outreach workers, and clinicians (Donovan 
2002). Vicente was not interviewed at age 17, while he was receiving services at 
this drop-in center, but at age 19, when he was no longer homeless and could speak 
retrospectively about his life. 


12 The Study of Material Culture and Street Survival 
in a Drop-In Center for Homeless Youth 


The spiral notebook was one of many abandoned objects that were studied as part of 
a material culture study at the drop-in center. These artifacts of everyday life offered 
insight into the challenges faced by the homeless youth who passed through the 
center. Many of these issues might not have surfaced through other modes of 
research such as interviews or participatory observation. Some of the other objects 
left behind in the drop-in center that related to the work of securing shelter were the 
many screwdrivers, hammers, wrenches, crowbars, and bolt cutters that were used to 
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open boarded-up, abandoned buildings for squatting. Other kinds of objects often 
left behind in the center were implements of self-protection. In addition to knives of 
every size, there were a number of makeshift weapons: a sock containing a billiard 
ball, a police night stick, and a plastic ball point pen with a nail stuck where the ink 
cartridge would be. Self-defense takes work, and these were some of the crude 
instruments of young people who have to be vigilant on the streets. 

In addition to music, books, magazines, and a sketch pad, there was a spiral 
notebook which contained important information about the work trajectory of its 
author, who will be referred to as Daniel Dreyfus, an American Jewish teenager close 
to the age of 18 who came from the Los Angeles Area of Southern California. In the 
spiral notebook was an ornately decorated page entitled “Self-Contract,” which was 
signed and dated. On the side of the self-contract the author wrote: “From Day | that 
I start, I plan to follow myself drawed up contract and abide by all 10 principles that I 
laid down. To refer to on a regular basis....” The ten principles were then 
enumerated. 


1. Try my product myself before I start to sell. This insures me that it is good, and it’s not 
bunk. Allowing me to guarantee it good, or give you your money back (selected few). 

2. To be true and honest at all times no matter what the cost. 

3. Have all my merchandise weighed out to the right amount before I start to sell. 

4. To refrain from ever borrowing anything from anyone so that no one can wrongfully 
accuse me of being in their debt for this and that. 

5. With any success that I may achieve, that I don’t get greedy with the product or the 
money and forget how I started, that got me to where I am. 

6. To share whenever possible with my fellow brothers in need. Not only to help my own, 
but others in need as well. 

7. Often give a kick to a well deserving individual, someone who will go out of their way 
to help someone else. 

8. Not to ever let it take control of my life. 

9. Never put it up against friendship. Friendship always comes 1*. 

10. To always continue and never lose my beliefs and trust in something so strong and 
powerful, that it can constantly look after me and reward and punish on my actions. I 
callit... KARMA. 

(Donovan 2002) 


This drug seller’s code of ethics is designed to assure quality control, fair trade 
practices, and business good will. Daniel sets up a hierarchy where social relations 
rank higher than mercantile trade, writing that “friendship comes first,” and empha- 
sizing honesty and integrity in his dealings with others. On the other hand, Daniel 
states that social relations have to be managed, and for this reason he states that as a 
seller, he will not take loans so he will not be in the lender’s debt. He emphasizes the 
importance of mental health, writing down the conviction that he should not let the 
drugs take control of his life. He states the importance of testing the product before 
selling, which will underscore his reputation with respect to the quality of the drugs 
he is distributing. In the case of illegal drugs, there is an absence of standards set and 
enforced by regulatory institutions such as the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA). Each year many people die accidentally because they use drugs of 
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substandard quality. The drugs may contain dangerous bacteria, they may be much 
more pure than usual such that unaware consumers inadvertently overdose, or the 
drugs can be cut or replaced with other substances, benign or toxic. He refers to this 
as making sure that the product is not “bunk.” He promotes business good will by 
sometimes giving away the product to people who watch out for others. In this way, 
he establishes good relations with a friendly group of customers, who will recom- 
mend him to their friends, thereby improving his reputation and expanding his scope 
of business. He states that he will make sure that the product is weighed accurately so 
that customers receive the amount that they expect and the amount for which they are 
paying. He cautions against egotism and greed, both of which might result in 
cheating customers. 

Daniel shows his commitment to carrying out the work of selling drugs in a 
principled way by crafting and signing a self-contract. The ten principles represent a 
code of ethics, which is underscored by his belief in “karma,” in which failure to act 
responsibly toward others will be punished, while doing right by them will be 
rewarded. 

In an essay entitled “Youth’s Right to Work,” sociologists William Kornblum and 
Terry Williams address the numerous responsibilities involved in the informal sector 
work “of the low level drug dealer,” emphasizing that some of the same business 
practices, many of which are referenced by Daniel in his self-contract, underpin 
success in both formal and informal sector work (Kornblum and Williams 1981). 


13 Work in Both Informal and Formal Economies 


In addition to this illegal work in the informal economy, Daniel also addresses his 
work in the formal economy. 

Daniel writes in the notebook that he has found a job in Berkeley, which at the 
time was a $3.60 roundtrip train ride from San Francisco. The menu for the Italian 
restaurant, where he is a prep cook and dishwasher, is wedged into the notebook. He 
has copied the menu verbatim into the pages of the spiral notebook as if to memorize 
it. This recopying of the entire menu in his notebook is not entirely unlike his 
creation of the ethical self-contract for drug dealing. In both cases, he takes the 
work seriously and applies himself by putting forth extra effort. Just as the self- 
contract can be understood as a method of formalizing informal labor with a code of 
ethics, his rewriting of the menu also is an act of dedication and formalization, 
though the prep cook job is in the formal economy. It is perhaps because of his own 
precarious position with respect to these jobs that he attempts to study and prepare 
for them by codifying and concretizing them into his own writing. 


... Today was my first day on my new job. It’s a good job and seems pretty easy. I’m going to 
be the prep cook and dishwasher. My responsibilities include making the pasta’s, and sauces 
so the cook doesn’t have to do everything. When I’m not cooking, I do the dishes. For 
$5.00 hr. that is not bd. It’s a pretty fancy restaurant. The only draw-back is that it costs me 
$3.60 to get to and from work every day by BART [the rapid transit train line]. $15 — $20 of 
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my paycheck a week will be going for transportation. But at least I have a job. So, I’ll only be 
squatting for a couple of weeks. Just until I can save enough money for a hotel or move into 
an apartment with someone. I get my first check Tuesday. From that check I’m only going to 
keep $10.00 and with the rest of my money I’m going to open a Savings Account. 


Daniel expresses the desire to rent an apartment, but his calculations on another 
page betray the problem. He is earning five dollars an hour and is working nine and a 
half hours a week spread out over a few days. His commute by BART, rapid area 
train, takes $10.80 out of his weekly income. After the commute is deducted, he is 
making less than $40 per week. Although he states his desire to move out of the 
squat and rent a hotel room or room in a shared apartment, there is no way his weekly 
wage even comes close to being able to cover any rent. At this time, the cost of an 
SRO (single resident occupancy) hotel room was about $120 per week in a danger- 
ous downtown area of San Francisco, and the cost of a two-bedroom apartment, 
which could potentially be shared by at least three people, was $990 (San Francisco 
Rent Board; Donovan 2002). Daniel states that he will only keep ten dollars for 
spending money and that he will put the remaining thirty in the savings account. 
Unfortunately, there is a significant gap between his will to work and generate 
income and the insufficiency of the wage to cover expenses. 

In a presentation of her 2001 book Nickel and Dimed: On (Not) Getting By in 
America, Barbara Ehrenreich, stressed, “There has to be at least a pay ethic to match 
the work ethic” (Ehrenreich 2002). Nowhere do we see this more in evidence than 
when someone calculates the number of hours they worked and their hourly wage, 
only to find that the “take home” income is insufficient to cover basic needs like 
transportation, food, and rent. 


14 Transnational Migration, Work, and the Search 
for a Better Life 


In the early 1990s, about a fifth of the young people coming to the homeless youth 
drop-in center were from Mexico and Central America, most particularly from 
countries bordering Mexico and from the war torn countries of El Salvador and 
Guatemala (Larkin Street Youth Services 1992). 

Vicente originally left home at the age of 11, but between the ages of 17 and 
18, he sought political asylum through the courts, eventually securing legal resi- 
dency and a work permit (a green card) in the USA. From this point forward, he had 
the ability to work legally. 

Conditions of war often create economic instability, and it has been argued that 
many who flee wartime conditions also seek to escape the economic conditions 
which accompany war torn areas. As Samuel Schmidt has argued, economic refu- 
gees are also political refugees (Schmidt 1993). Vicente was from Quetzaltenango, 
in highland Guatemala, an area that was hard hit by the war. In accordance with US 
foreign policy, military aid was supplied to the Guatemalan government, and 
military-supported death squads were responsible for many deaths and 
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disappearances. The economy suffered terribly, and Guatemalans fled the country in 
large numbers, many of them arriving in the USA (Schmidt 1993). 

At 11, Vicente left his home in Highland Guatemala for the first time. He went to 
work for a neighbor of his sister, who lived in Guatemala City. Vicente assisted this 
man as he traveled back and forth to Mexico delivering produce. He reported that he 
had hurt his leg and his back carrying a hundred pounds of pineapple on his back. 
This burdensome and injurious work falls under the “worst forms of child labor” 
designation, as defined by the ILO, since it “...involves the manual handling or 
transport of heavy loads” (Save the Children 2013). 

Vicente’s also worked in a store that the man owned in Mexico. The storeowner 
used what he knew about Vicente’s father’s failings to exploit and degrade him. 


I worked with him for three months. The man knew that my father was an alcoholic. He 
knew that my father never gave us enough attention. He thought that we were mean kids, 
because he wasn’t with us. So he took me to Mexico, and I started to work with him. But he 
always punished me because he said I wasn’t a good salesperson. He was always calling me 
stupid. I worked from five o’clock in the morning to five p.m. and he will pay me like five 
dollars for that. He was always screaming at me saying bad things to me. He would say, ‘Just 
cause you didn’t have a father who. . . I’m going to show you how to respect people even if 
your father didn’t taught you how to do that. I’m going to make you respect — respect me.’ 
And I never said anything. Always I was a quiet person. I never liked to say anything back, 
because I needed the job. (Donovan 2002) 


As the degradation became physical, Vicente eventually fought back, and the 
storeowner fired him and took him back to Guatemala City, 120 miles (190 km) 
south of his hometown. There, Vicente’s sister had a sewing workshop where jackets 
were made. Vicente learned to sew, a skill that would serve him later in life, when he 
would migrate to the USA. Vicente explained that his sister did not acknowledge that 
he was a family member. She made him eat with the other workers, rather than 
sharing meals with him, and insisted that he use formal address when speaking with 
her, which he suggested was because she wanted to demonstrate that she was a better 
person. Discouraged, he returned to his native Quetzaltenango where he worked for 
one year as a helper in a minibus company, sweeping out and cleaning the vehicles 
when they were not in use. 


15 Deciding to Leave Home for Good 


Between the ages of 11 and 14, Vicente worked in a number of jobs: transporting 
produce; as a shopkeeper’s assistant; sewing clothes; and as a janitor for a transpor- 
tation company. When he left Guatemala for the second time at age 14, he never 
returned to live permanently, though he periodically returned for month-long visits. 
One rationale he offers for leaving is the desire to relieve his mother of the burden of 
supporting him. 
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I left my house to look for work outside my city. Didn’t tell my mom... I just wanted to 
make some money and help my family. I didn’t want her to work a lot. And then I thought 
that’ll be one person less. My mom wouldn’t have to support me because I was gone. 
(Donovan 2002) 


Vicente went to Mexico City, where he sought work in a factory sewing clothes. 
As he approached the factory, he was stopped by a police officer who accused him of 
trying to steal a purse from one of the factory workers. When Vicente said that he 
was not stealing, the officer told him to give him some money. Vicente showed him 
that he had only small change, and the police officer demanded that he give him his 
sunglasses. It was only then that the police officer let him go. Police harassment of 
homeless youth on the streets is a well-documented phenomenon in many countries 
(Alcaraz del Castillo 1993). 

Vicente described his time in Mexico City as one of the most difficult of his life. 


I had no friends, I had nobody in Mexico City, and then I couldn’t pay the shelter anymore. 
So they kicked me out of that place. There was a man, he had a body shop close. I was 
always with him doing some little work, and when they kicked me out of the Salvation Army 
I said, “Will you do me a favor, will you let me sleep in one of the cars?’ But he said, ‘I don’t 
have any blankets for you.’ I said, ‘Okay, that’s fine. I don’t think it’s going to be that cold 
anyway.’... I was shaking at midnight, I couldn’t sleep because I was cold... The next day, I 
woke up. I tried to find a job, but I couldn’t find a job because I’m not from Mexico. They 
wanted to see my documents. I didn’t have any, so I didn’t work. I used to go to this bakery. 
I’m not sure if I stole any bread from them, and that’s all I had for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner, and the next day the same. I always cried, when I was in Mexico City. . . (Donovan 
2002) 


Things improved when Vicente was able to get a job working on a construction 
site. He said that he was happy because he could afford to eat regularly and buy new 
shoes and clothes. He was once again able to afford staying in the shelter, and he was 
able to stay clean. Vicente explained that he worked very hard on the job, because he 
did not want to lose it, but this hard work backfired when the foreman pointed out his 
effort as the example for other workers to follow. The other workers became 
resentful and accused him of being an undocumented Guatemalan. When he insisted 
he was Mexican, they focused on his accent. During lunch, one of the other workers 
told the woman who was providing lunch that she should not feed him because he 
would eat and leave for Guatemala without paying her. The insult led to a fistfight 
between Vicente and the other worker. Later that day he was run off the job site by a 
group of workers who were friends of the worker with whom he had fought. They 
threatened to beat him up with their tools, calling him an illegal Guatemalan. Vicente 
noted that one of the assailants was a Salvadoran, who was also working without 
papers. 

After this experience of being expelled by the other workers from the construction 
site, Vicente resolved to migrate to the USA. He traveled from Mexico City to 
Mexicali by train. 
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Those three days, sometimes there is no way I can explain it how I make it. All these people 
were eating on the trains [there] wasn’t enough money to buy something, to try to eat at least 
five tortillas, and go to the bathroom and eat some water. There was no water in the bathroom 
and I was thirsty. Then the policemen and the Immigration come on and they start to ask for 
documents. (Donovan 2002) 


Fortunately, Vicente had befriended a group of soldiers who vouched for him 
when the immigration officials approached them on the train. When he arrived in 
Mexicali, Vicente assisted a tourist woman in purchasing her bus ticket and got his at 
the same time. After traveling approximately 1,755 miles (2,824 km), he had reached 
Tijuana, and went to the shelter, only to find that there was no room. The shelter 
worker told him about an organization that helped Central American refugees. 


16 From Undocumented Working Child to Refugee with Work 
Papers 


When Vicente arrived at the refugee organization, an American woman gave him the 
equivalent of five dollars for lunch and gave him a number to call when he reached San 
Diego. On his second attempt, Vicente crossed the Mexico—US border successfully and 
contacted the organization. A priest met him and drove him to a refugee house in San 
Diego, which is the closest large city in California to the US border with Mexico. From 
there, Vicente was transferred to a different refugee house in Palo Alto, a Northern 
California city, south of San Francisco. There, he joined other refugees, who were 
mostly from El Salvador. He reported that, in the refugee center, there was significant 
anxiety about who would and would not be allowed to stay. Vicente explained that there 
was resentment among the Salvadorans who felt that the Guatemalans were “taking 
their spot.” In the USA as in Mexico, Vicente experienced tense relations with a 
Salvadoran migrant. In both Mexico and the USA, the migrant workers from Central 
America have heightened vulnerabilities. Under conditions of scarcity, and when 
confronted by prejudiced natives, competition can arise between migrant groups who 
recognize that they may be competing for limited resources in the new country. 

Vincente reported that the house where he was staying in Palo Alto was more 
luxurious than any he had seen before and explained that he felt disoriented there, 
giving the example that he did not know how to work the electric stove, which he 
had never seen before. Vicente reported that the six months he spent in the Palo Alto 
refugee house were very depressing for him because he did not know what his future 
would be and because he was confined to the house, neither working nor going to 
school. In their research on the experiences of youth detained at the Mexico—U.S. 
border and in group homes thereafter, Sarah Blue and Rebecca Torres have 
addressed this anxiety, frustration, and malaise (Blue et al. 2015). 

The director of the refugee organization informed Vicente that they were waiting 
to see if the violence in Quetzaltenango had subsided, and if he could be sent back to 
Guatemala. Thinking back, Vicente said that, at this time, he had wished that he had 
stayed in Mexico (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4 Vicente’s Migration map from Highland Guatemala to San Francisco, California (© 2016 
Amy Donovan Blondell. Rights reserved by the author) 


Although the number of unaccompanied youth who cross the U.S. border today 
cannot be precisely estimated, the fraction of those young people who are stopped by 
border patrol offers an indicator of what the total numbers might be. Latin American 
Studies Scholars, Swanson, Torres, Thompson, Blue, and Hernandez Hernandez are 
among those researchers documenting the challenges that Central American migrant 
children encounter in their efforts to emigrate to the USA. Locating some of their 
research in detention and deportation centers in Mexico, they interview youth and do 
participatory projects with the youth in order to learn about their migration 
experiences, from the impetus for their leaving home to the challenges they encoun- 
ter attempting to cross the Mexico—US border through Texas, Arizona, and Califor- 
nia (Swanson et al. 2015). Using Border Patrol statistics, they estimate that “by the 
end of 2014, the U.S. had apprehended over 68,000 children at the border...” 
(Swanson et al. 2015, p. 2). According to Border Patrol statistics, the majority of 
Central American youth come from Honduras, Guatemala, and El Salvador. 
Between 2009 and 2014, the number of Guatemalan youth apprehended at the 
Mexico-US border increased from approximately 2,000 to 13,000 (Dibble 2014). 
Border Patrol reports for the period of 2013-2014 indicate that there was an increase 
in the percentage of unaccompanied minors who were 12 years old and younger 
attempting to cross the border without parents from 9% to 16%, while the percentage 
of 13-17 year olds increased by 12%, and the number of female unaccompanied 
minors increasing from 7,339 to 13,008, a 77% increase (Blue et al. 2015). 

While some unaccompanied minors have family members who may be settled, 
with or without official documentation, in the USA, many unaccompanied minors do 
not have homes waiting for them when they arrive. Like Vicente, these migrant 
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young people are homeless both as they journey and when they arrive at their 
destination locations in the USA, having to work and develop creative ways to 
generate needed income while on the way. In Vicente’s case, he was able to 
benefit from the support organizations that had developed in Mexico and Cali- 
fornia to help Central American refugees during the Salvadoran revolution and 
civil war in Guatemala. While some of these organizations still exist to help 
refugees today, young migrants are largely on their own as they make their 
journeys north. 


17 Destination San Francisco 


By the time Vicente arrived in San Francisco, where he would make his final 
home, Vicente had traveled as an unaccompanied minor and child worker 
approximately 3,300 miles or 5,300 km. His migration began at age 11, and he 
arrived in San Francisco at 15. The map, Fig 4, is simplified and measures 
distance as if it were traveled from origin to destination. This underestimated 
3,300 mile journey does not include either indirect routes taken or the frequent 
trips between Guatemala and Mexico that Vicente took while he was transporting 
produce or moving between jobs, nor does it include occasional return trips to 
visit family in Quetzaltenango. 

Throughout his journey, Vicente developed relationships with people who made 
pivotal differences in his life. On the train in Mexico, the soldiers covered for him 
and kept him from being deported back to Guatemala. When he arrived at the border, 
the shelter worker connected him with an organization whose purpose was to assist 
Central Americans once in the USA. When he arrived in San Francisco, an elderly 
woman befriended him and became like a surrogate mother, and a Chilean volunteer 
working with refugees found him a room to share in an apartment. 

Upon arriving in San Francisco, Vicente sought work in one of the sewing 
factories in the Bayview District. Initially, no one would hire him because they 
thought he was too young and because he had a refugee card but no work papers. The 
refugee organization assigned him a lawyer, who helped him get political asylum, 
through which he received a green card, which he needed to begin working legally. 
His social worker signed permission in lieu of a parent, and he was eventually hired 
at the sewing factory. This sewing job allowed him to cover rent, transportation, and 
food costs, and to send money home to his mother. He also continued to attend 
English as a Second Language (ESL) classes at the local community college in the 
evening. After a year, he was laid off without notice, and as he explained, his English 
was “at about 50%.” He paid his last $200 for rent. When the month ran out he 
moved in with an older girlfriend in her early twenties, but after a few months the 
relationship with this older woman dissolved, and, homeless, he went to a youth 
shelter. There he met other young people who were working in the underground 
economy. 
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18 Illegal Work in the Informal Sector 


In the park, Vicente began connecting people looking to purchase drugs with drug 
dealers, and in this way made tips. Eventually, the dealers trusted him enough to give 
him drugs to sell for them. He was making $100 a day and felt that for the first time 
he was “running his own business.” This might be compared with the $40 dollars a 
day (minus taxes), that Daniel would have received per day if he had been working 
not part time but full time as a prep cook during the same time period. 


Crack and weed. I didn’t do it for long cause I know I was killing someone else. 

Researcher: How did you get hooked up, and how did other kids you knew get hooked up 
with this money making scheme? 

Nobody told me anything. One day, I was in the park, and I saw this guy selling drugs, 
and I pretended that I was selling drugs too. Every time they came to me I’d tell them, “Yes, I 
do.” And I’d go to those guys and tell them, “Hey” and they will give me some money for 
it. And all I do is bring the clients for them, and they give me some tips for them. And then 
this guy told me, “I’m going to give you some today.” And I sold a lot that day, and I made a 
lot of money. I was running my own business. 

Researcher: Did the police pick you up? 

Once. I’d never been to jail before, and I was like crying. I was there for twenty-four 
hours, I felt it was one year. It was too long to be in jail. They found one bag of weed, and 
some money. I wasn’t carrying any documents with me. I was between seventeen and 
eighteen, but they took me to 800 Bryant. I forgot the number of that [850 Bryant, the San 
Francisco Jail, not the Youth Guidance Center, the juvenile hall]. The next day they let me 
go. They didn’t find me guilty; they dropped my case. I was lucky. From then, I stopped 
doing that. I preferred to be homeless than selling drugs. Because selling drugs is not good. 

Researcher: You never went back to it even when you were desperate? 

No I didn’t. 

(Donovan 2002) 


After he was released from jail, Vicente again found the value of supportive social 
relationships when he was invited to join an existing social network, a small group of 
youth who were in a Cambodian gang. He was watching them eat at McDonalds, and 
they invited him to join them. Despite his different ethnicity, they asked him if he 
wanted to get jumped into the gang but respected his decision not to join. They told 
him about a transitional housing facility through which he eventually secured 
permanent housing. When he got permanent housing, he maintained his friendship 
with the youths, continued in school, and began studying Asian cultures and martial 
arts. Some years later, he became a professional baker. 


19 Convergent and Divergent Labor Trajectories 


For youth whose work in one form or another is inextricably linked to survival, the 
disappearance of one form of work or source of needed funds creates a personal 
crisis and potential desperation that leads to a willingness to take work that pays 
immediately but may well involve dangers or compromise safety. In Daniel’s case, 
he struggles to calculate a way to save money working in the legal economy in a 
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restaurant that did not offer him sufficient work hours or a living wage. In Vicente’s 
case, when he was in Mexico City, he was forced to trade labor as a mechanic’s 
helper for staying in the car (exchange economy). When he was laid off without 
notice from his sewing job in a San Francisco factory, he had no way to sustain 
himself beyond two weeks. As he became more and more desperate, his entrepre- 
neurial effort, bringing clients to drug dealers, resulted in his being trusted by them 
and allowed him to deal drugs which was his most lucrative job. His short experience 
in jail, however, made him fear continuing in this line of work. 

Just as American, Mexican, and Central American youth are together in the 
shelters and the drop-in centers, they often work in similar jobs and together 
constitute a workforce, supplying a labor pool for certain industries and areas of 
work in the formal and informal sectors. Each individual homeless youth has a 
different experience, and, as this chapter demonstrates, while labor experiences 
differ somewhat, youth at the margins, both citizen and migrant, share conditions 
of uncertainty and precariousness. 

Although the City of San Francisco has wonderful indigent healthcare, a temper- 
ate climate, and great physical beauty, the housing landscape of San Francisco is 
characterized by scarcity. Low cost housing is largely unavailable, and housing 
opportunities for homeless youth often take the form of encampments or hazardous 
squats, like buildings boarded-up from fire or earthquake damage. Bands of youth 
team up to locate these structures, which, with the tech boom, are increasingly few in 
number. The cost of housing continues to ensure the vulnerability of low income 
earmers (Kuchar 2014; Said 2014). 

Although Vicente held his sewing job for a year, he was only able to pay his rent, 
of $200 a month, once after he was laid off. Similarly, there was no chance that 
Daniel’s job, at those limited hours and relatively low wages, would be adequate to 
support even shared housing. Even at that time, nine and a half hours at five dollars 
an hour would not have even come close to covering rent. Even if his income were 
being calculated at 40 hours per week, the amount would barely be sufficient to pay 
for food, transportation, and rent. 

While Vicente and Daniel both worked in the drug trade, and had ethical 
concerns, they differ in their fundamental orientations toward drug use. Whereas 
Daniel was focused on fair business practices, generosity, and product quality and 
safety, Vicente said that drugs were “killing” people. Vicente gave up his drug sales 
job when he was frightened by his arrest. When Daniel got the restaurant job, he 
was very excited to share the news, in spite of limited hours, low wages, and a long 
and expensive commute. Both young men put in extra effort, Daniel rewriting the 
menu and Vicente working so hard he was driven off a worksite by other workers. 
It seems that in both Vicente’s and Daniel’s labor trajectories, they worked in both 
formal and informal economies, and in Vicente’s case he was also arguably 
involved in a transactional economy, in the sense that his housing was provided 
for several months by a romantic partner, a woman who was significantly older 
than he. Like many homeless young people, both Daniel and Vicente worked in 
different kinds of economies, formal, informal, and transactional, sequentially if 
not simultaneously. 
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While undocumented workers from Mexico and Central America often work in 
restaurant kitchens, it was Daniel, not Vicente, who held this position. Vicente 
worked in construction, produce delivery, shop keeping, janitorial work, and gar- 
ment manufacture. In working in the textile industry, he performed the same kind of 
textile work in different geographical locations, Guatemala City and San Francisco. 
As a migrating child worker in garment manufacturing, who did the same kind of 
work in Guatemala City and San Francisco, his labor trajectory might be understood 
as part of a greater transnational labor flow. 

With his work-related travels delivering produce and shop keeping between 
Guatemala and Mexico not included, the total number of miles he had migrated 
between the ages of 11 and 15 exceeded 3,300 miles/5,300 km. This child’s 
migration was undertaken almost entirely alone, with critical help from acquain- 
tances he met along the way. The duration and frequency of his journeys reflect not 
only the hardships that precipitated his departures but also his internal drive and 
fortitude. This youth’s successful migration, through three countries, resulting even- 
tually in a secure career and stable housing, underscore his personal strength, 
resourcefulness, and resilience. 


20 Emotional Geographies and Expressive Work 


Also compelling is the geography of return. As psychologist and liberation theologist 
Martin-Baro has described, the individual never fully escapes events that have been 
traumatizing, as they leave a residual trace on the psyche to which one always returns 
(Martin-Baré 1989). Also compelling is fidelity and gratitude to one’s loved ones. 
Although Vicente left a family that was sometimes abusive, he remains compassion- 
ate about his mother’s financial burden. He sent financial support to his family from 
the age of 15 and later returned, running the risk of losing his legal residency, for 
visits to his hometown. Vicente suffered extreme isolation; he was nevertheless able 
to make strong connections with people he met. Although a quiet and reserved 
individual, and a newcomer without friends or family in several foreign lands, 
Vicente managed to create relationships with compassionate individuals who help 
him to survive: a baker who allowed him to take bread; a mechanic who gave him 
odd jobs and let him sleep in the car; a group of Mexican soldiers who vouched for 
him to Immigration police; a priest who led him to his first refugee home where he 
was assisted by other volunteers; and a group of Cambodian gang members who fed 
him and introduced him to drop-in center services and institutional housing. 

In Daniel’s case, the spiral notebook was a location to which he returned, a 
repository for his thoughts and intentions, and a creative place where he could 
work things out. Here, he crafted a code of ethics and signed a binding contract 
with himself. In the pages of the notebook, he also copied to the last detail the 
restaurant menu where he works, as if to memorize it by rote. He used the notebook 
to calculate his wages and deduct his expenses, trying to figure out how he could 
plan to secure housing, pay for transportation, and save money in his new prep cook 
position. 
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21 The Criminalization of Homelessness and the Need 
for Employment Opportunities and Wages that Can 
Support the Cost of Housing 


In San Francisco, an improved minimum wage increase was voted into law with 
inflationary increases effective in 2000. The San Francisco minimum wage rose to 
$13 per hour as of July 1, 2016, and will rise to $15 per hour by 2018 (Bay City 
News 2016), compared with the current California minimum wage of $10 per hour, 
effective January 1, 2016 (State of California, 2016), and the Federal minimum wage 
of $7.75 per hour, which has not increased since 2009 (United States, 2016). 
Nevertheless, wages have not kept pace with housing and other costs. Like the 
dotcom boom before it, the rise of the tech industry has exacerbated an ongoing 
housing shortage. While two bedroom apartments (that can be shared) are renting for 
$3,800, there are even fewer abandoned buildings that can be used as squats (Said 
2014). Public spaces, where many homeless individuals are forced to reside, have 
been increasingly restricted since 2010 by the passage of so called “Quality of Life” 
laws. For example, one of these laws required police to cite and dislocate homeless 
people who are sitting or lying down on public sidewalks (Ballotpedia, 2010), and in 
November 2016, San Francisco voters approved a ballot measure to allow the City to 
remove unauthorized tents from public sidewalks upon 24-hour notice, with a 
requirement to offer temporary shelter to all tent residents and/or transportation to 
friends or family outside of San Francisco (Ballotpedia, 2016b), while at the same 
time voting to create and fund a new Homeless Housing and Services Fund 
(Ballotpedia, 201 6a). 


22 Conclusion 


In this chapter, the labor trajectories of a number of homeless youth were addressed 
within a labor continuum which begins to map a landscape of diverse economic 
activity. In addition to transactional exchange as a way of securing housing in areas 
with little affordable housing, the chapter referenced a number of income and 
resource generating activities including dumpster diving, panhandling, 
gas-jugging, and hitchhiking. These activities, often minimized under the rubric of 
survival strategies and criminalized by municipal ordinances, are addressed along- 
side a wide range of employment. As workers, young people are performing a 
variety of jobs: working in seasonal agricultural work, day labor construction, 
domestic work, tertiary sector work in retail and restaurants, piecework, sale of 
crafts and other merchandise (legal and illegal), busking and other forms of street 
performance, domestic work, and other types of relational labor, criminalized and 
legal. The chapter underscores that homeless young people, whether documented or 
undocumented, constitute a workforce, often working side by side in both the formal 
and informal economies where they locate employment. 

Laws and policies that limit children’s rights often reduce their options. As 
homeless young people must generate needed income and resources, legal 
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restrictions on their right to work reduces their access to formal economies and 
increases their reliance on informal economies, both legal and illegal. Denying 
minors the right to consent to their own shelter disrupts the ability of homeless 
youth to access formal structures of support, including shelter, transitional and long- 
term residential options. In places where parental consent is a barrier to housing, 
homeless young people are more reliant on informal relationships to locate a needed 
place to sleep, and while some of these relationships may be empowering, others 
may be exploitative, as there are those that will take advantage of vulnerability in 
others. Even in states where young people have more ability to consent to their own 
shelter, there is often an insufficient infrastructure to house them. Providing suffi- 
cient shelter and longer term housing options for homeless young people, and 
improving their ability as minors to consent to shelter and housing services on 
their own without parental consent in all US states, would go a long way toward 
helping homeless young people stabilize and improve their lives. 

Unaccompanied minors in the USA must be given asylum as refugees, complete 
with the right to education and the right to work. Allowing minor youth, especially 
older adolescents, to consent to more work hours would enable young people to 
support themselves more effectively in legal jobs where there is often more account- 
ability with respect to labor conditions. 

Fundamentally, it is critical that employment opportunities be developed at wages that 
can adequately sustain housing. Until then, homeless young people, both documented 
and undocumented, will continue to be employed in sometimes dangerous and often 
low-paying informal sector work, economically useful but socially marginalized. 
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